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T O MAKE the prettiest backyard in St. Louis 
is the ambition of Dr. George A. Bronson, 
whose home is at the corner of Compton 
and Washington avenues. Most of the hundreds 
of people who pass there going and coming from 
downtown on the Page cars and daily observe the 
progress of the work believe he will be entirely 
successful in his efforts. Dr. Barnes is building a 
Japanese garden back of his residence and the 
effect when he has finished, which wil be shortly, 
promises to be very attractive. 

Assisting Dr. Bronson with his work is Dr. 
Shivo Miyake, a Japanese, who has made his home 
with Dr. Bronson since the World’s Fair, study¬ 
ing dentistry in a local college, from which he 
has graduated. The two men have drawn the 
plans up together and are doing the work them¬ 
selves. In the northwest corner of tne yard, the 
south of which is entirely occupied by Dr. Bron¬ 
son s residence, a large, irregular pile of rock 
has been erected. Near the top of this is a stone 
seat, with the circular wall rising back of it, while 
below the seat water pipes run up through the 
rocks and, hidden by them, form a spray which 
breaks into a miniature cascade. 

Below the cascade and at the , base of the rocks, 
but above the level of the yard, a small lake is 
formed, and at the point where the water from 
this lake leads off to another still lower, a small 
electric fountain is placed. Leading to the stone 
seat at the top of the rocks,' and around the spray¬ 
ing cascade, are two paths, ^mall evergreen trees 
will later be set at the top of the paths, to the 
ight and left of the stone seat, and probably cer- 
un flowering plants will add to the decorative 
'feet. 

Below the second lake are „ two others, into, 
hich the water from the cascades and fountain 
ads through little sluiceways and under minia- 
ire arched bridges of stones. The lakes are of 
•regular form; in fact, systematic irregularity 
:ems to have been sought throughout. Little 
hiding paths follow the banks of the lakes, none 
)f them more than two feet wide. 

Along the west line of Dr. Bronson’s back lot, 
leading from the stone cascades, * a wall of stone 
is being erected, with piers and arches, just high 
enough to form a rustic background, but not shut¬ 
ting out the light or the- view front the neighbors 
on the west. This leads across the entire west 
V^gth of the lot from the cascade to the house, 
•graveled walks are being constructed from the 
^ack door of the residence on- the ground be- 
v,*de this wall to the paths leading up to the stone 
eat at the top of the cascade rocks. 

All the roc^s used in the garden are of a pe¬ 
culiar r ough porous formation, looking much like 
a co~al seashore against which the waves have 
wished fo” centu"i°s. This rock Dr. Bronson 
d In the Ozarks at a point about fifty miles 


from St. Louis and shipped in for ms garden. A 
car load was used in the construction of the cas¬ 
cades and around the borders of the lakes alone. 
Dampened by the spray from , the cascades, this 
rock soon becomes largely covered by a mat of 
green,moss, adding,distinctly to the beauty of the 
place. 

For the most part, the yard around the lakes 
is sown with lawn grass, although some flowers 
are to be planted as soon as Drs. Bronson and 
Miyake decide just what they want. Along the 
winding walks at the bank of the lakes and next 
to Compton avenue, Dr. Bronson has planted two 
or three catalpa trees and is training them so 
their branches will grow around the lakes, fol¬ 
lowing the winding edges. 'Several large catalpa 
trees are already in the yard, one of them trained 
along a walk after the manner in which the 
small one will be forced to grow beside the lake. 
Dr. Bronson planted this catalpa 20 years ago. 
Few who look at its gnarled branches realize that 
their shape is the result of years of careful and 
constant training. 

Almost in the center of the yard and back of 
the miniature lakes Dr. Miyake has built a stone 
lantern post wherein are soft lights, which add to 
the beauty of the scene at night. Dr. Bronson is 
now trying to secure some small Chinese manda¬ 
rin ducks to put in his lakes, and will stock them, 
also, with goldfish. The mandarin ducks are lit¬ 
tle fellows of all sorts of red, yellow, green and 
other bright colors. The doctor is having diffi¬ 
culty in getting them, but proposes to have them 
if possible, even if obliged to send to Europe for 
them. 

Dr. Bronson has traveled extensively both in 
America and Europe and in planning his yard has 
been aided by his observation of gardens, public 
and private, throughout the world. It is his be¬ 
lief that American landscape gardeners tend en¬ 
tirely too, much to the conventional and thdt they 
thus lose much of the beauty for which they 
strive. In addition to the mere beautifying of his 
own premises, however, the doctor has a more 
public benefit in view. His residence, once in the 
very heart of fashionable St. Louis, now lies in 
a district given over very largely to boarding 
houses and the homes of persons less well off in 
this world’s goods than those who live in the 
West End. 

It is Dr. Bronson’s desire to bring all the beauty 
he can into this section and he hopes that the 
effort will spread there, and at {he same time 
that his example may be followed elsewhere 
through the city after he shows jue't what can 


be done with a backyard—usually anything but 
beautiful. The Bronson home is a beautiful one 
and was built many years ago. At that time it 
was one of the mansions of St. Louis, Dr. Bron¬ 
son being the fashionable dentist of the city. He 
has kept his place up, never allowing it to fall 
into decay, as have so many around it. 

Dr. Bronson generdusly accords most of the 
credit for carrying out the plans for his Japanese 
garden to Dr. Miyake. “He has exercised the 
most wonderful ingenuity,” says Dr. Bronson, 
“and has worked untiringly, often keeping at it 
until late at night.’ Dr. Miyake came over with 
the Japanese exhibit to the World's Fair, decided 
he wanted to learn dentistry and stayed, becom¬ 
ing an inmate of Dr. Bronson’s home, where he 
is greatly liked. His natural tastes and his in¬ 
genuity led him to take an interest in Dr. Bron¬ 
son’s garden plans, while much study and his ac¬ 
quaintance with similar gardens in his native 
country assisted him to accomplish what he is 
now doing. 

Viewed from any point, Dr. Bronson’s back¬ 
yard garden is a thing of beauty. It is particu¬ 
larly attractive from Compton avenue at the cor¬ 
ner of the house, or from the doctor’s office at 
the rear of his residence. It has the remarkable 
effect of seeming much more extensive than it 
really is by reason of the setting and undula¬ 
tions. The coloring accomplished by the rocks, 
trees, shrubbery and walks is also extremely 
pleasing to the eye. 

Much interest is taken in this garden, both by 
persons living in the neighborhood and by those 
passing on the cars. Its progres is daily dis¬ 
cussed by the conductors and motormen, and pas¬ 
sengers can be seen on every car leaning out to 
see just what has been accomplished since they 
last passed that way. Persons living near by 
come and stand by the fence, watching the work, 
interested both in the construction and the beau¬ 
tification. 

“One of the interesting things,” says Dr. Bron¬ 
son, “is to see the same faces appearing regularly 
at the fence to see how the work is coming on. 
That old gentleman now standing there comes 
regularly two or three times a day. He asks no 
questions and never comes inside, but quite evi¬ 
dently h» is very much interested. I trust that 
he and oth° v s who loo v on will approve and that 
the work will be continued elsewhere.” 













